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FOREWORD 


In  offering  this  little  book  of  verses  to  my 
kinsfolk,  the  Irish  people,  I  ardently  hope 
that  it  will  find  as  warm  a  welcome  to 
their  hearts  as  did  its  predecessor, 

“ Songs  of  The  Dawn ” 
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THE  FLAME  OF  IRELAND 


It  kindled  under  Eastern  skies 
When  yet  the  East  was  young; 

It  leaps  today  in  Irish  eyes, 

It  thrills  the  Irish  tongue. 

It  flames  around  the  world  of  men 
From  farthest  wall  to  wall, 

It  bugles  to  its  own  again 
The  Gael’s  immortal  call. 

The  flame  of  Ireland  cannot  die; 

God’s  beacon  is  it  set 
Above  the  centuries  hurtling  by 
Where  Right  and  Wrong  are  met; 

And  He  will  not  be  mocked  Who  flung 
His  seas  about  us  swirled, — 

The  ancient  Gael,  forever  young, 

Will  live  while  lives  the  world. 

Although  on  many  a  bitter  field 
Her  blood  was  spilled  in  vain, 

On  Ireland’s  glorious  battle  shield 
Her  deathless  deeds  remain; 

And  though  the  fortunes  of  our  race 
Be  crushed  beneath  its  wheel 
Yet  will  Time’s  chariot  stay  its  pace 
To  glorify  our  weal. 
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The  Druid  fires  are  in  us  yet, 

The  Paschal  fires  of  Slane, 

The  flares  on  Irish  headlands  set 
Where  pikes  were  massed  again 
The  spurt  of  rebel  bullets  high 
In  Easter’s  quickening  air, — 
The  flame  of  Ireland  cannot  die 
For  God’s  Hand  lit  it  there. 


HAIL  TO  THE  FLAG  (1916) 

Fling  it  up  to  the  head  of  the  flagpost, 

Flaunt  it  out  where  the  four  winds  are  met, 

For  the  great  God  Who  fashioned  its  birthing 
Will  waft  it  in  victory  yet. 

Ho,  steady  it  there  so  the  nations 
May  gaze  on  it  fold  upon  fold, 

The  Flag  of  the  Irish  Republic, 

The  Green  and  the  White  and  the  Gold. 

For  ’twas  woven  from  the  thunderous  glory 
Of  souls  that  were  soldiers  from  birth, 

’Twas  lifted  by  heroes  whose  story 
Will  yet  rule  the  verdicts  of  earth. 

’Tis  shot,  through  and  through,  with  the  lightnings 
Of  God’s  hieroglyphics  unrolled 
But  once  in  an  age  to  His  people, 

The  Green  and  the  White  and  the  Gold. 

Fling  it  up  to  the  head  of  the  flagpost, 

Let  it  sing  out  the  words  far  away 
Of  women  who  shouldered  their  rifles, 

Of  boys  who  were  men  in  a  day. 

Of  dreams  that  were  fashioned  to  bullets, 

Of  loves  that  were  nearer  than  breath, 

Of  deeds  that  must  never  know  slighting 
Or  failure,  dishonor  or  death. 
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Fling  it  up  with  our  hearts’  blood  to  back  it, 
The  Flag  that  was  sacred  to  them, 

Those  loyal  Sinn  Feiners  of  Ireland, 

Those  boys  who  were  true,  root  and  stem; 
With  the  banners  of  them  who  have  conquered, 
Whose  story  in  epics  is  told, 

Set  the  Flag  of  the  Irish  Republic, 

The  Green  and  the  White  and  the  Gold. 

Behold  it,  ye  exiles,  whose  faces 

Are  wet  with  the  tears  you  have  shed ! 

’Tis  the  Flag  of  your  country,  triumphant, 
Embalmed  in  the  blood  of  her  dead. 

’Tis  the  seal  of  her  mission  outleaping 
In  liberties  yet  to  be  told, 

The  Flag  of  the  Irish  Republic, 

The  Green  and  the  White  and  the  Gold. 

Fling  it  up  to  the  head  of  the  flagpost, 

Flaunt  it  out  to  the  winds  of  the  world, 

The  Flag  of  the  Irish  Republic 
That  never  again  will  be  furled. 

That  never  shall  waver  or  falter 
Till  its  full  tale  of  glory  is  told 
On  the  summits  of  Liberty’s  altar, 

The  Green  and  the  White  and  the  Gold. 


IN  AN  IRISH  TWILIGHT 


I’m  seeing  nothing  but  a  whitethorn  tree, 

I’m  hearing  nothing  but  a  May  wind’s  sigh, 
Here  at  the  dusky  bed-time  of  the  bee, 

Yet  well  I  know  ’tis  not  alone  am  I. 

Sure,  little  feet  are  dancing  where  I  stand 
And  merry  eyes  salute  me  from  the  dew,— 

O  Gentle  People*  of  my  motherland 

I  come  back,  weary  of  the  world,  to  you! 


*  Irish  fairies. 


WHERE  THE  ANG^TUS  BELLS  ARE 
CHIMING 


When  the  Angelus  bells  are  chiming  and  the  sun 
goes  down  in  the  west 

There  falls  on  the  hills  of  Ireland  the  spell  of  a 
wondrous  rest; 

’Tis  like  as  if  holy  Padhrig  came  down  at  the  close 
of  day 

With  a  blessing  for  all  his  children,  in  Ireland 
far  away. 

The  chattering  rooks  fly  homeward,  a  black  wedge 
cleaving  the  sky; 

The  horses  plod  from  their  toiling,  the  lumbering 
bats  go  by; 

The  shadows,  like  cloistered  maidens,  come  out  of 
their  cells  to  pray 

When  the  Angelus  bells  are  chiming  in  Ireland  far 
away. 

The  mountains  cover  their  summits  in  veilings  of 
fleecy  mist, 

A  wind  blows  up  from  the  bogland  by  heather  and 
turf  smoke  kissed; 

The  cows  come  home  to  their  milking,  the  children 
cease  from  their  play 

When  the  Angelus  bells  are  chiming  in  Ireland  far 
away. 


Sure,  there  it  is  hushed  and  tender,  and  there  it  is 
fond  and  true, 

Where  there’s  ever  a  word  of  welcome  and  a  seat 
by  the  fire  for  you; 

For  the  lips  that  are  used  to  praying  have  the  kind¬ 
liest  words  to  say 

Where  the  Angelus  bells  are  chiming  in  Ireland 
far  away. 

I  see  the  lights  of  their  windows,  the  gleam  of  their 
fireside  cheer; 

Across  the  washing  of  billows  I’m  knowing  “God 
save  all  here !” 

And  out  of  eternal  jarring  I  hear,  as  a  spirit  may, 

The  Angelus  bells  still  chiming  in  Ireland  far  away. 

And  so  when  the  shadows  gather  and  the  voices  of 
day  are  still, 

The  peace  of  Jesus  and  Mary  comes  down  upon 
vale  and  hill; 

And  Padhrig,  the  ever-blessed,  hears  all  that  his 
children  say 

When  the  Angelus  bells  are  chiming  in  Ireland  far 
away. 
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A  THOUSAND  MORE  (1918) 


’Twas  Maura  O’Kelly  from  Galway 
Walked  down  the  hill  with  me; 

Proud  was  her  head  for  her  two  sons,  dead 
And  buried  in  Killalea. 

And  I  said:  “Oh,  woman  of  Galway, 

It  breaks  the  heart  of  me 
That  a  Saxon  foot  still  lies  on  the  root 
Of  Ireland’s  liberty.’’ 

Said  Maura  O’Kelly  from  Galway, 

And  her  eyes  were  like  flaming  fire, 

“No  Saxon  foot  shall  trample  the  root 
Of  the  tree  of  my  sons’  desire. 

For  where  they  were  killed  in  Galway 
And  buried  in  Killalea, 

A  thousand  more  are  still  to  the  fore 
For  Ireland’s  liberty. 

“And  what  care  I  for  the  shoneens, 

And  what  care  I  for  slaves, 

And  what  care  I  for  Britain’s  foot, 

Who  have  filled  two  soldiers’  graves ! 

And  what  care  I  for  a  London  peace 
That  a  Connacht  gun  can’t  share ! 

There  will  be  no  peace  in  Ireland 
While  a  Union  Jack  swings  there. 
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“Did  treaties  ever  make  freemen, 

Or  a  lie  from  treacherous  lips? 

The  lash  that  falls  from  a  shoulder 
May  scourge  the  soul  to  strips. 

’Tis  only  the  vengeful  rifle 
Can  burn  old  sores  away; 

And  I’d  rather  be  dead  with  my  two  brave  sons 
Than  a  willing  slave  today.” 

I  said,  “Oh,  woman  of  Galway! 

The  toll  of  death  is  long.” 

Said  she,  “They  died  with  their  heads  in  pride 
And  on  their  lips  a  song. 

And  the  lads  I’ve  buried  in  Killalea 
With  blood  upon  hand  and  face 

Are  a  bond  between  their  God  and  me 
That  He  will  -redeem  the  race.” 
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OLD  FATHER  DONOHOE 


On  Father  Kelly’s  Sunday  in  the  chapel  of  Kilmell 

The  congregation  hurries  to  be  in  “before  the  bell,” 

You  can  see  them  making  short-cuts  over  every 
hedge  and  gate 

For  woe  betide  the  stragglers  that  he  catches  coming 
late. 

But  easy  and  contented  on  our  churchward  way  we 
go 

When  comes  the  Sunday  morning’s  Mass  of  Father 
Donohoe. 

On  Father  Kelly’s  Sunday  all  the  lads  step  up  before, 

He  does  not  like  a  “rear  brigade”  to  block  the 
chapel  door; 

And  it  isn’t  on  one  knee  they’ll  be  with  eyes  on  you 
and  me, — 

Their  books  are  open  in  their  hands,  their  beads 
for  all  to  see 

When  Father  Kelly’s  spectacles  review  them,  row 
by  row; 

They  little  fear  the  priest  they  love,  old  Father 
Donohoe. 
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On  Father  Kelly’s  Sunday  all  the  congregation  sit 

In  such  a  shroud  of  silence  you  can  feel  the  chill  of 
it; 

There’s  not  a  baby  dares  to  cry,  a  sleepy  man  to 
nod, 

When  Father  Kelly  thunders  out  the  awful  laws  of 
God; 

But  like  a  neighbor  talkin’  in  the  homely  way  we 
know 

Is  the  half  hour’s  kind  discoursin’  of  old  Father 
Donohoe. 

When  Father  Kelly  makes  his  rounds  we  scrub  and 
scrape  and  clean 

Till  the  parlor  that  receives  him  might  accommodate 
a  queen. 

But  by  the  kitchen  fire  Father  Donohoe  instead 

Will  have  a  rousing  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  griddle 
bread. 

And  then  ’tis  of  the  childher  and  their  health  he’d 
like  to  know, 

God  bless  the  loving  soul  of  him,  old  Father 
Donohoe. 


God  bless  good  Father  Kelly  too,  he’s  fine  to  build 
and  hold, 

But,  sure,  old  Father  Donohoe  is  worth  his  weight 
in  gold. 

There’s  not  a  child  about  Kilmell  with  strength 
enough  to  stand 

Who  wouldn’t  leave  its  mammy  to  be  holding  by 
his  hand, 

There’s  not  a  dog  in  all  Kilmell  barks  “bow-wow” 
to  a  foe 

But  wags  its  tail  half  oft  its  back  for  Father 
Donohoe. 

We  stand  for  Kather  Kelly  who’s  a  leader,  born 
and  bred, 

And  what  would  Kilmell  parish  be  without  him  at 
its  head? 

He  holds  us  to  our  duty,  and  he  leads  our  thoughts 
above, 

But  there’s  another  pilot  that  we  follow  just  for 
love. 

So,  many  a  time  I  think  the  One  Who  left  His  flock 
to  go 

For  a  poor  blundering  sheep  was  like  old  Father 
Donohoe. 
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THE  INTERNATIONALE 


I  heard  the  Song  of  the  Red  Flag  yesterday 
Sung  in  a  hive  beside  my  garden  way, 

Where  maddened  bees,  to  hold  and  guard  their  own, 
Flung  from  their  honey  cells  drone  after  drone. 
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IRELAND’S  PLEBISCITE 

(1920) 

Roll  back  the  portals  of  silence.  Summon  her  dead 
men  forth 

From  Munster  and  Connacht  and  Leinster  and  the 
proud,  dark  hills  of  the  north  ! 

Blare  to  the  breezes  of  morning  a  reveille,  wild  and 
free, 

To  waken  her  slumbering  Wild  Geese  wherever 
their  ashes  be. 

From  the  restless  torrent  of  every  sea  where  Irish 
bones  bleach  white 

Call  ye  her  dead  ere  a  word  is  said  in  Ireland’s 
plebiscite. 

Call  them  from  Suir  and  Shannon,  from  Liffey  and 
deep  Blackwater, 

Those  who  went  down  in  the  welter  of  many  a  red 
day’s  slaughter. 

Call  them  from  Limerick’s  broken  walls,  from 
Aughrim’s  reeking  sod, 

Sire  and  son  and  maid  undone  and  martyred  priest 
of  God. 

Out  of  the  festering  famine  pits  where  coffinless 
bones  were  flung, 

From  quicklime’s  flame  and  scaffold’s  shame  let 
them  speak  with  ye,  tongue  for  tongue, 

Bearers  of  battle-axe,  pike  or  gun  waging  her  cen- 
turied  fight, 

Bugle  them  back  past  star  and  sun  to  speak  in  your 
plebiscite. 
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Call  them,  the  men  who  went  to  death  with  a  prayer 
on  their  lips  for  her, 

Their  Roisin  Dhu  whose  soul  eclipse  keeps  the 
pulses  of  Time  astir; 

Who  carried  her  Green  above  their  heart,  a  healing 
for  all  life’s  scars, 

And  blazed  the  glory  of  Ireland’s  name  through  the 
thresh  of  a  hundred  wars. 

Shot-rent,  exiled,  derided — yea,  but  unbent  to  a 
foreign  throne, 

Let  them  give  ye  today  their  yea  or  nay  by  Sars- 
field’s  Treaty  Stone. 

Call  them !  O,  they  needed  no  call,  like  a  lightning 
bolt  they  came 

King  and  kern  and  bard  and  knight,  wardens  of 
Erin’s  name; 

Mass-rock  sentinel,  gallowglas,  Rapparee,  Shilma- 
liers — 

From  Aiden’s  grave  to  Cleena’s  wave  is  a  hosting 
of  ghostly  spears. 

Out  of  their  foreign  graves  upsprung  fiercely  the 
Wild  Geese  flew 

When  a  Saxon  pen  was  poised  again  o’er  the  calends 
of  Roisin  Dhu. 

And  it  wasn’t  a  thunder  peal  you  heard  over  Dub¬ 
lin’s  Town  last  night, 

But  the  martial  tread  of  her  risen  dead  to  speak 
in  your  plebiscite. 


Did  you  hear  them,  you  so  ready  of  lip  to  answer 
a  foeman’s  smile, 

Those  feet  that  shattered  their  bonds  of  rest  to  go 
with  you  this  last  mile ! 

Did  you  think  at  all  in  your  council  hall  bargain¬ 
ing  Erin’s  claim 

Of  the  flash  of  her  sword  at  Yellow  Ford  or  of 
Emmet’s  unwritten  name ! 

By  heaven  or  hell  can  ye  say  ’tis  well  that  old  ways 
be  foresworn 

Till  the  hands  of  them  who  were  pierced  for  her 
give  blessing  on  Erin’s  morn ! 

Roll  back  the  portals  of  silence!  Summon  your 
mighty  dead 

And  lift  the  banner  of  Easter  Week  above  your 
country’s  head. 

For  not  in  the  ink  of  a  foeman’s  pen  must  her  free¬ 
dom  script  be  writ 

But  in  the  blood  of  the  men  who  stood  and  battled 
with  death  for  it. 

The  spirit  of  Emmet  and  Tone  and  Pearse  is  alive, 
and  there’s  work  to  do; 

Roll  back  the  portals  of  silence,  let  your  dead  men 
speak  for  you. 
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CHRISTMAS  MORN  IN  ALLEN 


Over  the  Hill  of  Allen  I’m  watching  the  weary 
dawn, 

Tis  Christmas  Day,  they  tell  me,  and  Hughie,  my 
boy,  is  gone, 

As  the  last  star  sank  to  its  setting,  he  lifted  his  eyes 
and  smiled 

At  the  picture  we  hung  before  him  of  Mary  and 
Christ,  her  Child. 

Over  the  Hill  of  Allen  the  wind  is  blowing  as  bleak 

As  ever  it  blew  in  Bethlehem  on  one  little  Baby’s 
cheek, 

On  one  little  homeless  Baby,  in  the  shade  of  a  stable 
wall, — 

O,  I  wonder  if  Mary,  His  mother,  is  knowing  my 
woe  at  all. 

I  wonder  if  she  is  knowing,  in  all  her  glory  and  joy, 

How  Hughie  rang  out  the  Christmas  bells  since  ever 
he  was  a  boy. 

I  wonder  if  she  is  seeing  the  pain  of  my  heart  this 
minute, 

W  ith  Christmas  dawning  on  Allen  and  Hughie,  my 
son,  not  in  it. 
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The  dawn  is  grey  upon  Allen  and  the  neighbors 
begin  to  pass 

Down  to  the  village  chapel  to  worship  at  early 
Mass, — 

And  there  are  the  bells, — O,  Hughie,  my  gorsoon 
dead  and  still 

Why  couldn’t  the  Christ  Child  spare  you  this  morn 
by  Allen  Hill ! 

Do  you  hear  them,  avic  mavourneen  !  Do  you  hear 
them,  asthore  machree ! 

Or  are  you  gone  too  far  on  the  road  that  takes  you 
from  them  and  me? 

Is  it  tired  of  us  you  were,  agrah,  of  us  and  where 
you  were  born, 

That  you  couldn’t  stay  for  another  day  but  left  us 
on  Christmas  Morn ! 

There’s  a  smile  on  your  lips,  my  gorsoon,  what  is  it 
you  see,  aroon? 

Is  it  Christ  Himself  and  His  mother  with  the  choirs 
of  Heaven  in  tune, ' 

Are  you  hearing  the  angels  sing,  avic,  how  the 
Saviour  of  men  was  born 

On  Christmas  morn  in  Bethlehem,  ’aye  Hughie,  on 
Christmas  morn ! 
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OURS! 


From  the  outermost  crags  where  Tory 
Flings  back  the  spume  of  the  sea, 

To  Cleena  s  base  where  the  wild  waves  race 
Is  ours,  and  we  hold  it  free. 

And  never  a  rod  or  measure 
Will  mark  from  our  land  away 
One  foot  of  the  sod  that  is  ours  from  God, 

Till  the  crash  of  FTis  Judgment  Day. 

What!  Carve  up  the  heart  of  Ulster 
At  the  nod  of  a  foe’s  behest, 

Where  broken  and  still  came  our  Columbkille 
With  the  dead  of  his  kin  to  rest ! 

Where  Brigid  and  Patrick  slumber 
And  the  steeds  of  the  Fianna  stand, 
Awaiting  their  call  under  Aileach’s  Flail, — 
Nay,  never,  by  God’s  right  hand! 

No  feud  with  a  son  of  Ulster, 

Whatever  his  creed,  have  we; 

Our  hand  is  his  and  our  heart  is  his 
In  the  kinship  of  liberty; 

But  never  to  friend  or  foeman 

We’ll  yield  till  the  last  stars  reel, 

One  sod  of  the  earth  that  has  known  the  birth 
Of  Owen  and  Shane  O’Neil. 
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May  the  Lord  forget  us  in  Heaven 
If  we  loose  from  a  craven  hand 
Title  or  claim  to  the  name  and  fame 
Of  our  valiant  northern  land; 

May  the  spirits  of  all  Tyr-Connall, 

Aflame  with  the  dreams  we  know, 

Who  strive  for  the  right  in  a  centuried  fight 
Now  strike  us  if  this  be  so. 

There’s  a  waiting  place  and  a  welcome 
For  the  Orange  beside  the  Green, 

And  a  day  at  hand  when  our  ranks  will  stand 
With  never  a  cloud  between; 

But  never  shall  friend  or  foeman 
Decree  where  a  Pale  must  be 
From  Spike’s  wild  Isle  to  the  last  defile 
Where  Tory  defies  the  Sea. 
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IRRECONCILABLES 


The  keepers  of  our  country’s  faith, 

With  them  who  died  for  her  are  we, 
Ready  as  they  to  seal  with  death, 

Our  pledge  to  win  her  liberty; 

No  traffickers  who  buy  and  sell 
A  nation  in  the  market  place, 

We  take  our  stand  where  fought  and  fell 
The  saviours  of  the  Irish  race. 

Irreconcilables  who  dare 

Strike  at  the  age-old  root  of  wrong, 

We  claim  with  all  men  equal  share 
In  rights  denied  by  might  too  long; 

Of  timeworn  kings  no  servitor, 

Of  man-made  masters  unafraid, 

Beneath  her  flaming  tricolor 

We  stand  by  Ireland’s  barricade. 

Irreconcilables!  Thank  God 
For  freedom’s  sacramental  wine 
That  made  on  Aughrim’s  reeking  sod 
Our  father’s  death  a  draught  divine. 

That  set  a  smile  on  Tone’s  dead  lip, 

Peace  on  the  brows  of  the  young  Shears, 
And  Emmet  in  the  hangman’s  grip 

Framed  as  a  white  shield  down  the  years. 


Irreconcilables  who  thrill, 

To  fiery  tides  that  will  not  down, 

We  blazed  the  way  from  Vinegar  Hill 
To  Easter  Week  in  Dublin  Town. 

And  not  by  lonely  ones  or  twos 
We  pipe  our  revolution  note, 

The  world  has  kindled  to  our  fuse 
And  leaps  at  every  tyrant’s  throat. 

The  spoken  word  has  mighty  spell 
To  hold  the  souls  of  men  amassed, 

But  ’tis  the  irreconcilable 

Garners  the  harvest  when  ’tis  passed. 

’Tis  the  irreconcilable, 

When  words  die  down  to  empty  breath, 

Goes  with  his  brothers  up  the  hill, 

And  holds  his  valorous  tryst  with  death. 

O  Pearse,  with  your  dead  eyes  upturned 
In  glassy  stare  to  Dublin’s  sky 
Where  Venus  in  the  east  still  burned, 

’Twas  not  in  vain  you  dared  to  die; 

For  Ireland  bargains  not  nor  sells 
Her  honor  by  the  nations’  gates 
But  still,  irreconcilable, 

Keeps  tryst  with  freedom’s  God,  and  waits. 


MY  MOTHEREEN 


I  well  remember  every  word  my  mother  used  to  say 

When  I  was  just  a  weeshy  child  in  Ireland  far 
away, 

And  I  can  see  her  just  as  plain  as  I  can  see  you 
there, 

Killarney  roses  in  her  cheeks  and  midnight  in  her 
hair, 

And  I  can  hear  her  whisper  now  across  the  years 
between, 

“Agrah,  I’m  slippin’  out  awhile  alone*-  the  old 
boreen.” 

And  then,  in  my  white  pinafore, 

She’d  leave  me,  lonesome,  by  the  door. 

Twas  off  to  Mass  she  went  maybe,  with  me  too 
young  for  taking, 

Or  to  the  market  in  Kilfree  or  to  a  neighbor’s 
waking; 

But  O,  the  time  was  sad  and  slow  and  empty  was 
the  door 

And  many  a  stain  was  on  the  snow  of  my  white 
pinafore, 

Until  along  the  old  boreen 

She  came  again,  my  mothereen. 


I  mind  the  humming  of  a  bee,  the  glint  of  sudden 
rain, 

That  morning  when  she  slipped  from  me  who  could 
not  come  again. 

I  had  no  word  to  lure  her  back,  no  prayer  to  bid 
her  stay, 

Whose  soul  had  known  that  heavenly  track  for 
many  an  earthly  day. 

I  only  knew  the  old  boreen 

Would  see  no  more  my  mothereen. 

O  long  and  sad  the  years  go  by,  and  lonesome  is  the 
door, 

And  many  a  stain  is  on  the  snow  of  my  soul’s  pina¬ 
fore  ; 

But  like  as  when  a  weeshy  child  I  wait  to  see  her 
there, 

Killarney  roses  in  her  cheeks  and  midnight  in  her 
hair. 

As  down  along  God’s  own  boreen 

She  comes  for  me,  my  mothereen. 


WHERE  THE  FAIRIES  PLAY 


When  the  cry  of  the  restless  city 
Is  hushed,  at  the  close  of  day, 

And  lights  are  lit,  I  am  dreaming  of  it — 
The  land  where  the  fairies  play; 

And  I  see,  with  a  far-off  seeing 
ETnfettered  by  moon  or  sun, 

A  trail  that  goes  where  no  mortal  knows 
When  the  fret  of  the  day  is  done. 

Maybe  it  is  Irish  heather 
Is  singing  the  song  I  hear, 

In  a  passion  of  April  weather 
With  June,  her  lover,  anear; 

Maybe  it  is  but  the  shiver 
Of  May  in  a  woodbine  spray, 

But  it  calls  me  far  where  the  shamrocks  are, 
To  the  land  where  the  fairies  play. 

Oh,  there  does  the  dawn  come  golden 
Whatever  the  boon  it  bring, 

For,  harvest,  or  sowing,  that  olden, 

Grey  land  is  a  land  of  Spring; 

And  the  angels  themselves  in  passing 
Lean  down,  with  a  kiss,  to  say, 

“  ’Tis  the  dearest  sod  that  is  known  to  God, 
The  land  where  the  fairies  play.” 
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When  Spring  with  her  dewy  fingers 
Sets  bowers  along  the  hills, 

And  a  promise  of  lark-song  lingers 
In  the  hearts  of  the  daffodils; 

When  soft  winds  wistfully  follow 
The  highway  of  winter  grey, 

Does  your  soul  sweep  back  o’er  the  same  lone  track 
To  the  land  where  the  fairies  play? 

If  ever  a  drop  of  Erin 

Is  coursing  along  your  veins 
You  know  of  the  smile  she’s  wearing 
This  day  through  her  April  rains; 

You  know  how  the  cuckoo’s  calling 

Through  woods  where  the  young  leaves  sway, 
When  day  sinks  down  o’er  the  mountains  brown 
Of  the  land  where  the  fairies  play. 

For,  sure,  with  its  mystic  haunting 
It  comes  o’er  the  seas  alway, 

With  a  passionate  sense  of  wanting 
In  the  newer  and  larger  day; 

And  it  draws  us  ever  and  ever 
As  the  call  of  a  mother  may, 

To  the  green  old  land,  to  the  grey  old  land, 

The  land  where  the  fairies  play. 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  DIED  LAST  NIGHT 


She  looked  at  her  little  childher  playin’  around  the 
door, 

And  then  she  looked  at  the  household  where  she’d 
busy  herself  no  more; 

She  looked  at  her  husband  standin’  alone  in  the 
fadin’  light 

And  said  Goodbye  to  ye  Donal,”  the  woman  who 
died  last  night. 

She  lifted  her  beads  and  kissed  them  and  then  when 
the  childher  came 

To  bid  “good-night”  to  their  mammy  she  blessed 
them  in  Mary’s  name; 

“Remember,  childher,”  she  whispered,  “whenever 
ye  kneel  to  pray 

I’ll  be  bearin’  ye  say  ‘Our  Father’  when  you’re 
thinkin’  I’m  far  away.” 

The  Father  came  to  her  bedside  and  shrived  her 
of  fret  and  sin, 

The  meadows  outside  the  windows  were  blowin’ 
their  sweetness  in ; 

On  the  Virgin’s  altar  beside  her  six  candles  were 
burnin’  bright; 

She  had  no  fear  of  the  darkness,  the  woman  who 
died  last  night. 


As  the  big  moon  climbed  through  the  heavens  we 
watched  the  heave  of  her  breast 

Till  out  of  the  gates  of  dawnin’  the  angels  called 
her  to  rest; 

Then  we  wound  her  beads  in  her  lingers  and  closed 
her  eyes  from  the  light, 

Ere  her  childher  wakened  this  mornin’,  the  woman 
who  died  last  night. 
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PETER  GOLDEN  GOES  HOME 


O  seas  that  are  rolling  by  Bantry  Bay, 

And  all  along  the  Cobh, 

Make  way,  make  way  for  a  ship  today 
That  bears  a  son  of  your  love! 

Send  out  to  meet  him,  Mananaan  MacLir, 
The  whitest  steeds  of  your  host, 

For  he  must  come  as  a  king  might  come 
To  Munster’s  waiting  coast. 

Cover  your  heads,  O  Munster  hills, 

With  a  dusky  scarf  of  rain, 

For  he  who  would  brave  a  thousand  ills 
For  you,  has  come  home  again. 

Blow  low  on  the  bark  that  bears  him  back, 
O,  winds  from  his  native  place! 

Wing  slow,  ye  gulls,  o’er  its  homing  track, 
For  sake  of  his  sleeping  face. 

Come  down  to  the  sea,  good  Munster  folk 
Come  down  to  the  sea,  and  wait 
For  him  we  send  in  honor  to  you 
From  Columbia’s  wide-swung  gate. 

Give  him  burial  in  the  soil  of  Cork, 

Where  holy  Finbarr  lies; 

And  where  every  Spring  its  song  will  sing 
To  the  shamrocks  over  his  eyes. 


He  will  sleep  well  there,  Peter  Golden, 
(And  sorely  he  needed  sleep) 

Where  the  great  winds  out  of  the  mountains 
Down  by  Cobh  and  Bantry  sweep. 

And  he’ll  smile  in  the  sleep  God  gave  him, 
When  he  hears  above  his  head 
The  conquering  march  of  his  countrymen 
On  the  way  where  his  spirit  led. 
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THE  OLD  HOME  LATCH 


At  the  bend  of  a  road  in  Wicklow, 
With  the  glow  of  the  hills  around, 
There’s  a  bit  of  a  whitewashed  cabin 
Set  snug  on  its  plot  of  ground. 

A  lilac  blooms  by  the  doorway, 

And  swallows  build  in  the  thatch, 

And  ’tis  many  a  time  I’m  longing 
To  be  lifting  that  old-home  latch. 

II 

Sometime  I  shall  leave  the  city, 

Where  the  best  in  a  man  soon  dies, 
And  seek  for  the  tender  pity 
That  broods  in  my  native  skies; 

And  be  it  in  spring  or  summer, 

Or  be  it  in  joy  or  pain, 

I’ll  be  glad  with  a  mighty  gladness 
When  I’m  lifting  that  latch  again. 

III 

For  what  is  the  city’s  luring, 

The  calling  of  street  or  mart, 

When  a  wind  from  the  hills  of  Wicklow 
Is  blowing  across  your  heart? 

And  where  can  you  find  contentment 
In  a  world  of  striving  men 
When  a  white-capped  mother  in  Ireland 
Is  praying  you  home  again. 
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IV 


Sure  many  a  time  and  often 

Where  the  Rockies  loomed  to  the  sky, 
I’ve  dreamed  of  her  saying  her  Rosary 
As  the  breezes  of  night  went  by; 

And  I  knew  that  the  Lord  who  heard  her 
Was  setting  my  homeward  track, 

For  sake  of  a  mother  in  Ireland 
Who  wanted  her  gorsoon  back. 

V 

And  so  from  the  weary  toiling 
Of  many  an  ill-starred  road 
I  will  go  where  the  hills  of  Wicklow 
Are  blowing  their  peace  abroad; 

For  over  the  seas  I’m  seeing 
A  sugawn  chair  by  the  fire, 

At  home  in  my  father’s  country, 

The  land  of  my  heart’s  desire. 

VI 

When  the  lilac  tree  is  in  blossom 
And  the  hedges  are  green  again, 

I  will  go  to  my  mother  in  Ireland 
From  a  world  of  toiling  men; 

And  I  know  that  the  tears  will  blind  me 
And  the  sob  of  my  soul  will  catch 
The  breath  from  my  lips,  when  I’m  hearing 
The  click  of  that  old-home  latch. 
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VISION 


I  looked  from  earth  to  the  blazing  arc 
Where  Betelguese  swept  the  sky, 
Holding  Orion's  sword-arm  high 
To  the  Bull’s  protruding  eye. 

A  meteor  swept  from  the  depths  of  space 
With  the  flame  of  a  seraph’s  wings; 
And  I  was  afraid,  so  little  was  I, 

In  a  world  of  mighty  things. 

I  saw  the  fires  of  day  slacked  down 
In  the  cooling-pits  of  the  West, 

With  Jupiter  donning  his  golden  crown 
To  lead  the  night  on  her  quest. 

The  moon  hung  low  like  a  withered  crab 
On  a  lonely  orchard’s  rim, 

And  I  was  afraid,  so  little  was  I, 

In  a  world  made  great  by  Him. 

Then  I  saw  a  firefly  light  his  lamp 
In  the  dust  beside  my  feet, 

And  a  white  moth  rise  on  unerring  wings 
To  her  tryst  in  some  wood  retreat. 

And  I  knew  that  the  mighty  One  who  swung 
The  suns  on  their  way  above 
Had  care  for  the  lowliest  things  that  are; 
And  His  mystic  Name  is  Love. 


IN  NOVEMBER 


Dead  leaves  falling  through  the  brown  November 
weather, 

Far  hills  glimmering  through  windy  gusts  of  rain, 

And  in  my  heart  a  wailing  for  the  hopes  we  held 
together 

In  a  dead  and  gone  November  that  I’ll  never  see 
again. 

Dead  leaves  were  at  our  feet,  rain  about  us  falling, 

The  far  hills  of  Wicklow  were  staring  out  to  sea, — 

How  could  I  know  your  valorous  feet  would  soon 
be  deathward  slipping 

That  day  we  sang  “Dark  Rosaleen”  and  dreamed 
of  Ireland  free ! 

Brave  boys,  great  boys!  Death  could  never  hold 
you ! 

Bullets  pierced  your  bodies  but  they  could  not  pierce 
your  souls; 

The  dead  leaves  of  November  in  quiet  graves  may 
fold  you 

But  Ireland’s  battle  slogan  still  to  all  her  children 
rolls. 


We  raise  for  you  no  funeral  chant,  soldiers  of  Erin! 

Your  swords  are  hung  upon  her  walls  bedecked  with 
many  a  wreath; 

But  when  the  long-deferred  dawn  comes  through 
her  window  peering, 

You  shall  lead  us  on  to  victory,  you  who  have  con¬ 
quered  death. 

’i  ou  will  come  from  heavenly  places,  you  will  come 
and  not  the  stranger, 

When  the  madness  of  our  servitude  has  passed  its 
sorest  strain, 

With  the  joying  of  Cuchullian  and  of  Finn,  the 
mighty  ranger, 

1  ou  will  lead  us  when  Dark  Rosaleen  pipes  reveille 
again ! 


ROSSA’S  HOMECOMING 


’Twas  blue  and  gold  the  Hudson  ran, 

The  harbor  tides  swung  full  and  free 
When  the  dead  patriot  began 
His  last,  long  journey  oversea. 

Columbia  bared  her  brows  to  him, 

The  best  she  breeds  gave  honor  then 
When,  out  beyond  the  ocean’s  rim, 

Rossa  sailed  Erinward  again. 

The  seas  were  green,  the  seas  were  grey, 
The  thunderous  waves  went  shouting  past, 
Till  over  night  and  over  day 

His  dead  heart  won  to  her  at  last. 

And  reverent  hands  in  Dublin  Town 
Bore  that  dear  dust  no  tears  might  stir 
And,  with  his  brothers,  laid  him  down 
In  her  high  place  of  sepulchre. 

With  muffled  drum  and  wailing  fife 

And  guns  at  rest  they  closed  the  sod 
Where  he,  who’d  lived  for  Ireland’s  life, 
Lay,  sealed  in  silence  unto  God. 

But,  as  the  pregnant  seed  of  spring 
Thrills  to  a  harvest  yet  to  be, 

So  Rossa  waits  the  burgeoning 
Of  valor  unto  Liberty. 
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A  LITANY,  1916 


Chant  their  names  and  tell  their  story, 
They  who  died  for  Ireland’s  glory; 
Breathe  no  sigh  and  shed  no  tear, 

Hero  souls  are  hovering  near. 

Chant  their  names  as  high  priest  might 
Solemn  canticle  recite; 

Tell  their  deeds  as  might  be  told 
Michael’s  warrior  deeds  of  old. 

Speak  their  names  until  we  see 
This  high-hearted  company 
Pass  before  our  eyes  tonight, 

Ireland’s  claim  in  blood  to  write. 

Ireland’s  claim,  a  ransomed  nation, 

Writ  in  deathless  proclamation; 

Ireland’s  name,  a  slogan  hurled 
Through  the  war  camps  of  the  world. 

Chant  them  slowly,  name  by  name, 

Each  a  bead  of  living  flame, 

Each  a  bead  of  Victory, 

Gemming  Ireland’s  Rosary: 

Patrick  Pearse,  for  high  deeds  fashioned, 
Dying  for  his  dream  empassioned; 
Dauntless  son  of  Liberty, 

Lion-hearted  Connolly; 


Clarke,  whose  soul  an  English  hell 
Half  a  lifetime  could  not  quell, 

Fallen  with  his  battle  blade 
Red  on  Ireland’s  barricade; 

Colbert,  Tom  and  Eamon  Kent, 
Heuston,  broke  but  never  bent; 
Staunch  to  dare  and  swift  to  plan 
John  MacBride,  O’Hanrahan; 

Willie  Pearse,  his  young  days  done; 
Tom  MacDonagh,  Skeffington; 

Mallon — patriot,  husband,  sire; 
Plunkett  with  his  song  afire; 

Sean  McDermott,  joyous,  daring; 

Daly,  far  from  Munster  faring; 

The  O’Rahilly,  whose  sword 
Flashed  the  young  Republic’s  word; 

Casement,  on  a  scaffold  deck, 

England’s  rope  around  his  neck; 

Ashe,  by  murderous  hands  down  borne, 
Dying  in  his  cell  forlorn. 

Chant  their  glorious  Litany, 

Names  that  made  and  hold  us  free; 
Chant  them  with  uplifted  head, 

They  are  conquerors,  Ireland’s  dead! 
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CASEY 


Casey  went  first! 

Into  the  hell  that  was  raging  before  us, 

Into  the  furnace  below  us  and  o’er  us, 

Like  Satan  himself  and  his  imps  in  a  chorus, 
Casey  went  first ! 

Casey,  the  lad! 

Full  of  skylarking  and  joking  and  daring, 

Full  of  old  tales  of  his  boyhood  in  Erin, 

Ever  the  foremost  in  giving  and  sharing, 
Casey,  the  lad ! 

Casey  came  last ! 

Not  on  his  feet  when  the  flames  were  asmother, 
Not  with  a  laugh  to  his  widowed  old  mother, — 
Dead  in  the  ruins  we  found  him,  our  brother, 
Casey,  the  last! 


HOW  IT  HAPPENED 


This  was  the  way  of  it:  said  she  to  me 
“Come  in  and  take  an  airin’  by  the  fire,” 

“I’d  do  it,  ma’am,”  says  I,  “but,  as  you  see 
I’m  drivin’  Kelly’s  heifers  to  the  byre.” 

And  then  said  she  with  that  quare  twist  o’  mouth 
God  gave  her  for  deludherin  when  she  would, 
“There  won’t  be  rain  until  the  wind  goes  south 
So  let  the  poor  beasts  rest  and  chew  their  cud.” 

Well,  there  I  left  the  heifers  by  the  road 

Where  the  young  grass  was  coolin’  to  their 
tongue ; 

A  wind,  love-sick  for  summer,  was  abroad; 

And  up  the  valley  came  a  cuckoo’s  song. 

She  looked  so  lonesome  in  the  doorway’s  shadow — 
Michael  had  died  on  her  two  years  ago — - 
I  thought  how  hard  it  was  to  be  a  widow 
With  men  aplenty  and  long  days  to  go. 

We  sat  and  chatted  there  beside  the  fire, 

Herself  that  purty  in  her  sugan  chair 
A  king  of  Erin  might  such  home  desire 
With  her  to  queen  it  in  her  sunny  hair. 

It  rained.  The  heifers  ran  to  byre  unheeded 
(’Tis  hard  to  leave  a  widow’s  cosy  hob), 

Sure,  cheerin’  up  was  all  the  creathure  needed; 

And  now,  thank  heaven,  that’s  my  only  job. 
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THE  ROBIN  REDBREAST 


The  blackbird  is  a  noble  bird,  and  sings  a  noble  note; 

And  sure,  a  flock  of  Addles  play  in  the  brown 
thrush’s  throat; 

The  bandit  cuckoo’s  song  in  spring  is  worth  a 
King’s  command, 

When  hawthorn  buds  are  blossoming  and  May 
is  in  the  land; 

But,  over  every  bird  that  sings  in  air  or  thorn  or 
sedge, 

Give  me  the  robin  redbreast,  in  an  Irish  hedge. 

1  ou,  who  were  born  in  Ireland,  do  you  remember 
now 

How  he’d  cock  his  head  toward  you  across  a  garden 
bough, 

When  Autumn’s  leaves  were  whirling  down  in 
clouds  about  your  feet, 

And  they  thatched  the  long  potato  pits  and 
carried  home  the  peat. 

How  his  wistful  song  would  follow  you  from  wind¬ 
swept  bush  to  bush, 

As  you  hurried  home  while  turf  smoke  Ailed  the 
evening’s  hush. 


Och !  Youth  is  long  behind  me,  and  my  hair  is 
brown  no  more, 

Tho’  I’ve  money  in  my  pocket,  and  I  own  a  thriving 
store ; 

But  when  the  radiator  sings  its  winter  song  of 
steam, 

And  myself  is  cocked  beside  it,  I  lean  my  head  to 
dream 

Of  frosty  evenings  far  away  across  the  big  world’s 
edge, 

And  the  robin  redbreast  singing,  in  an  Irish  hedge. 


MY  GRANNY’S  CAP 


Isn’t  it  white  and  fancy, 

And  wasn’t  she  fond  of  style ! 

’Tis  sweet  as  her  first  name — Nancy 
And  fine  as  her  last — O’Doyle. 

Weren’t  the  borders  cosy 
Hedging  her  blushes  in  ! 

I  bet  she  was  fair  and  rosy 

With  this  big  bow  under  her  chin. 

I  fancy  I  see  her  sitting 

Just  there  where  the  shadows  creep, 

Sewing  or  spinning  or  knitting 
Or  rocking  a  child  to  sleep ; 

“Husho,”  she’s  crooning,  “Husho !  husho!” 
To  the  drowsy  head  on  her  lap, 

An  old  fashioned  mother  of  long  ago, 

My  granny  who  wore  this  cap. 

She  never  knew  Greek  or  Latin, 

French  heels  or  a  knee-high  gown, 

Her  hood  was  of  quilted  satin, 

The  best  they  sold  in  the  town. 

Her  cloak,  of  its  cloth  unsparing, 

Was  blue  with  a  silky  nap. 

’Twas  good  for  a  lifetime’s  wearing, 

Like  granny  who  wore  this  cap. 
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I’m  seeing  her  brisk  and  cheery, 

Busy  the  whole  day  long, 

In  garden  and  house  and  dairy, 

Singing  some  quaint  old  song. 

There  were  griddles  of  bread  to  turn, 
Noggins  to  scour  and  shine, 

Butter  to  make  and  milk  to  churn 
By  that  white-capped  granny  of  mine. 

A  woman  of  noble  bearing 

Struck  out  of  God’s  own  heart’s  gold. 

When  her  type  was  fashioned  in  Erin 
He  shattered  the  primal  mould; 

For  He  knew  that  her  faith  and  fancy 
Would  hold  her  race  on  the  map. 

Her  name  was  O’Doyle, — yes,  Nancy, 
My  granny  who  wore  this  cap. 


[52] 


WHEN  SARSFIELD  DIED 


All  night  the  shuddering  banshee  cried, 

A  wild  wind  beat  on  Lucan’s  sod, 

And  Ireland,  scourged  by  man  and  God, 

Sank  down  beneath  her  hopeless  load, 

When  Sarsfield  died.  When  Sarsfield  died. 

A  moon,  pale  as  a  dead  child’s  face, 

Peered  out  awhile,  then  hid  again; 

The  lurid  skies  were  seared  with  rain 
When  he  lay  there  on  Landen’s  plain, 

The  kingliest  of  his  kingly  race. 

’Twas  far  away  on  Belgium’s  strand 
He  watched  his  broken  life-tides  go 
And,  as  his  pulses  flickered  low 
He  cried,  “O,  would  this  stream  might  flow 

For  Ireland,  for  Ireland!” 

But  Landen’s  field  of  gory  red 
Sucked  in  that  draught  of  sacrifice, 

And  alien  fingers  closed  the  eyes 
That  might  not  see  their  land  arise; 

Sarsfield  was  dead.  Sarsfield  was  dead. 

Sarsfield  was  dead,  and  Limerick’s  walls 
Were  broken  down,  and  no  man  set 
The  challenge  of  his  bayonet 
On  ramparts  still  all  bloody-wet; 

The  fire  was  out  in  Erin’s  halls. 


The  fire  was  out,  the  hearth  was  chill, 

The  tongue  was  mute,  the  sword  in  sheath; 
And  Ireland  lay  in  living  death 
Waiting  the  resurrection  breath 
Of  God’s  high  will.  Of  God’s  high  will. 

O,  but  the  Lord  is  slow  to  hark! 

He  breaks  His  best  in  sacrament, 

He  sees  His  bravest  ruin-rent, 

’Till  down  the  way  where  tyrants  went 
His  following  vengeance  cleaves  the  dark. 

Since  Sarsfield  died  long  years  have  gone, 
Dread  spectres  stalking  wrath-enswirled ; 
And  now,  across  a  trembling  world 
Where  war’s  red  thunderbolts  are  hurled, 
Behold  for  Ireland  breaks  the  Dawn. 


A  SONG  OF  LEITRIM 


Sing  a  song  of  Leitrim,  lad,  of  Leitrim  in  the  morn 

Where  little  lazy  bits  of  wind  are  stirring  up  the 
corn ; 

When  “arrah,  but  ’ tis  early  yet”  the  sleepy  grasses 
cry, 

For  Venus’s  gold  petticoat  is  yet  upon  the  sky.” 

Sing  a  son  of  Leitrim  lad,  (I  keep  it  in  my  prayer) 

And  the  kindest  face  in  Ireland  inside  a  cabin  there. 

Sing  a  song  of  Leitrim  with  the  big  clouds  trailing 
down 

As  fierce  and  wild  as  Finn  McCool  until  they  reach 
the  town; 

And  then  ’tis  with  a  laugh  they  go  in  rings  of  pearly 
mist 

While  sore  you’d  be  to  see  them  flee  and  leave  you 
there  unkissed. 

Sing  a  song  of  Leitrim  with  the  heather  left  and 
right 

And  the  kindest  face  in  Ireland  that’s  gone  to  God 
tonight. 


Sing  a  song  of  Leitrim  where  the  day  goes  down 
to  rest 

Like  a  little  baby  foosthering  to  find  its  mammy’s 
breast. 

Where  the  robin,  like  a  gorsoon  that  is  hard  to  get 
to  bed, 

Sings  out  “good-night”  a  hundred  times  before  he 
hides  his  head. 

Sing  a  song  of  Leitrim  with  the  mountains  in  a 
row, 

And  the  kindest  face  in  Ireland  that  I  left  there  long 
ago. 

Sing  a  song  of  Leitrim,  of  the  old  place,  root  and 
stem, 

With  the  neighbors  all  about  me  and  myself  just 
one  of  them; 

Of  the  fine,  flahoolah  women  and  the  friendly  farm¬ 
ing  men, 

And  the  love  I’ll  never  know,  avic,  outside  of  it 
again. 

Sing  a  song  of  Leitrim  lad,  the  place  I’ll  see  no  more, 

And  my  mother’s  face  (God  rest  her  soul)  beside 
the  cabin  door. 
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IN  PADDY  McCABE’S 


’Twas  fiddlin’  and  fiddlin’  and  fiddlin’  all  night  till 
the  rise  of  the  moon, 

Though  never  a  note  of  it  touched  me  till  Kelly  him¬ 
self  struck  the  tune, 

And,  then,  sure  the  Wild  Geese  were  flyin’  to  ports 
that  I  never  might  know 

When  “The  Blackbird”  was  cryin’  and  cryin’  in 
Paddy  McCabe’s  long  ago. 

O  God,  how  it  wailed  to  the  rafters  with  passion 
for  “Dark  Rosaleen” 

While  my  two  hands  were  achin’  and  grippin’  to  hold 
up  her  banner  of  green; 

How  it  cried  to  the  night  and  beyond  it  in  billows  of 
glory  and  woe, 

When  Kelly  himself  played  the  fiddle  in  Paddy 
McCabe’s  long  ago. 

I  can  see  that  old  homestead  this  minute,  a  place  any 
man  might  desire, 

Where  the  platters  and  jugs  on  the  dresser  winked 
back  to  the  light  of  the  fire; 

While  the  vanithee  folded  her  knitting  and  laid  it 
awray  on  the  shelf, 

To  listen  to  Kelly  the  fiddler,  with  a  tear  in  the 
eye,  like  myself. 


’Tis  lonesome  tonight  on  the  pampas  where  I’m 
ridin’  till  rise  of  the  moon, 

And  I  think  of  the  fun  and  the  fiddlin’,  and  Kelly’s 
old  heart-breakin’  tune, 

And  I’d  give  every  steer  that  I’m  herdin’  and  all  of 
the  world  that  I  know 

To  be  listenin’  again  to  “The  Blackbird”  in  Paddy 
McCabe’s  long  ago. 
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SPRING 


Shy  as  a  village  maiden  down  from  the  mountains 
tripping, 

Pelted  by  tomboy  winds  that  joy  to  play  with  a 
mate  so  fair, 

Hiding  here  by  a  dripping  hedge,  there  over  sedges 
slipping, 

Peering  through  misty  veilings  with  a  lilac  plume 
in  her  hair. 

Lured  by  a  timid  violet  here,  there  by  a  robin’s 
whistle, 

Taunted  by  flaming  daffodils  that  beckon  the 
swallow’s  wing, 

Soft  as  a  baby’s  hand  at  the  breast,  light  as  the  lint 
of  the  thistle, 

Over  the  rim  of  the  wheeling  world  passes  the 
angel,  Spring. 


A  LITTLE  FIELD 


I  know  a  little  field  girt  by  dripping  hedges 

Where,  like  truant  children,  snow-flakes  linger 
still ; 

Willywag  and  meadow  lark  through  its  wavy 
sedges 

All  day  play  their  fill. 

Rabbits  patter  here  and  there,  timid,  yet  unfearing, 
Kindly  feet  are  those  that  through  its  paths  pass 
to  and  fro, 

Tenderest  of  tender  winds  that  fan  the  breast  of 
Erin, 

The  wind  that  its  four  sides  know. 

If  you’d  put  your  ear  down  to  its  heart  and  listen 
Wondrous  things  you’d  hear  within  my  far  field 
stirring; 

Snowdrops  dressing  up  for  birth,  budding  grass 
aglisten, 

May  moths’  wings  a  whirring. 

Tippytoe  you’d  hear  them  go  whispering  to  each 
other — 

^  Daffydillies,  buttercups,  cowslips  and  primroses, 

Fearful  Jest  when  they  should  still  be  sleeping  earth, 
their  mother, 

Find  awake  her  posies. 
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Soon  across  my  little  field  sunbeams  will  be  falling, 
From  the  rosy  hands  of  spring  silver  rains  will 
rattle, 

Bulging  shrill  through  pine  and  larch  soon  will 
March  be  calling 
Lusty  winds  to  battle. 

I  know  a  little  field  (be  it  in  God’s  keeping!) 

Over  ocean  roadways  it’s  many  a  mile  today, 
There  a  twisted  whitethorn  heavy  yet  with  sleeping, 
Dreams,  amid  the  lingering  snow,  of  hawthorn 
spray. 
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AFTER 

(1916) 

After  you  died  last  night  and  the  sheet  on  your 
face  was  drawn, 

I,  who  might  not  weep  with  so  much  at  my  hands 
to  do, 

Dreamed  till  the  roofs  of  Dublin  were  drenched  in 
the  fires  of  dawn, 

Dreamed  a  terrible  dream  of  a  reckoning  day  for 
you. 

Up  and  down  through  my  garden  I  walked  while 
the  planets  wheeled — 

Mars,  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  Betelgeuse,  fierce  and 
far — 

Seeing  your  face,  like  Nial’s,  on  Ireland’s  battlefield, 

Smitten  by  death  but  glorious  in  a  conquering  surge 
of  war. 

And  every  sound  of  the  city  was  a  mystic  sound  to 
me : 

The  shuffle  of  feet  to  their  labor,  the  calling  of  fog¬ 
bound  ships. 

For  I  saw  but  the  enemy  reeling  in  the  wrath  of 
a  day  to  be, 

As  Babylon  once  was  visioned  to  John  in  Apoca¬ 
lypse. 
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And  over  the  emerald  box-hedge  where  I  gathered 
a  spray  for  your  Mass, 

And  over  my  shining  snowdrops  and  daffodils  all 
afire, 

Behold,  I’m  seeing  in  triumph  their  blended  colors 
pass, 

Colors  that  wrap  you,  head  to  feet,  in  the  Flag  of 
your  heart’s  desire. 

So  here  I  place  on  your  coffin  a  spray  from  the 
boxwood  hedge, 

A  handful  of  shining  snowdrops,  a  cluster  of 
daffodils. 

Standard  bearer  of  Ireland  to  the  grave’s  unan¬ 
swering  edge, 

You  shall  bear  her  colors  forever,  to  the  heights  of 
God’s  highest  hills. 
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DAFFODILS 


Grey  skies,  a  sodden  street  and  driving  rain, 

A  loneliness  that  more  than  winter  chills, 

Then  lo,  behind  a  florist’s  window  pane 
The  flash  of  daffodils. 

Like  chidden  children  stand  they  downcast  there, 
Weary  and  fading  in  an  alien  place, 

While  I — I  see  again  my  own  Kildare, 

Where  winds  of  springtime  race. 

There  on  the  breast  of  Nature  all  astir 
Young  grasses  shiver  in  the  early  morn, 

There  blossoms,  tender  as  the  soul  of  her, 

Whiten  the  damson  thorn. 

I  hear  a  cuckoo,  now  anear,  now  far, 

Chant  his  gay  song  along  the  freshening  hills, 
And  in  my  father’s  garden,  star  by  star, 

Blossom  the  daffodils. 

O  lowering  skies,  grey  rain  and  sodden  street, 

I  see  you  not,  for  memory-led  I  turn 
Back  to  a  land  where  dawns  are  misty  sweet, 

And  lingering  twilights  burn. 

Where  a  wet  Spring  wind,  like  the  kiss  of  God, 
Hedge-guarded  hollows  with  young  violets  fills, 
And,  curtseying  across  the  greening  sod, 

Laugh  Ireland’s  daffodils. 
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IRELAND  SPEAKS 


I  am  no  beggar  at  your  gate, 

No  suppliant  for  your  mercy,  I; 

Time  looms  insistent  with  my  fate, 

I  live  or  Freedom’s  self  must  die. 

My  name  is  red  upon  the  screeds 
By  nations  writ,  from  sire  to  son; 

My  blood  demands  its  title  deeds 
To  every  height  by  valor  won. 

You  call  me  wreak  and  old!  Not  so! 

Eternal  youth  my  soul  sustains, 

Nor  tyrants’  blight  can  chill  the  glow 
Of  ageless  life  that  fires  my  veins. 

Weak!  I,  whose  naked  hands  have  met 
And  matched  your  armies,  blow  for  blow, 

For  nigh  a  thousand  years,  and  yet 
Stand  here  a  conqueror!  Nay,  not  so. 

Down  immemorial  years  I’ve  trod; 

I  looked  on  Time  when  Time  was  young, 

I  taught  to  you  the  word  of  God 

When  language  halted  on  your  tongue. 

My  hand  is  on  the  helm  of  years, 

My  spirit  holds  the  world  in  fee, 

And  still,  above  my  night  of  tears 

Flames  God’s  North  Star  of  Liberty. 
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O  blind  ye  are  and  dead  to  all 
The  ancient  wisdom  that  I  know — 

Is  it  not  writ  that  wrong  must  fall 
Wherever  Faith  and  Honor  go? 

Though  crushed  by  centuries  of  scorn, 

Be  Freedom’s  hand  and  Freedom’s  word; 

Yet  some  red  Resurrection  morn 

That  hand  will  strike,  that  Voice  be  heard. 

“The  Celt  is  gone  and  Ireland  dead!” 

So  mocked  ye  in  my  hour  of  need. 

Victors  to-day  my  children  tread 
Upon  the  dust  of  Cromwell’s  seed. 

Beyond  the  farthest  ocean’s  sweep 

Where  once  my  kith  and  kin  ye  hurled, 

They  and  their  children’s  children  keep 
My  living  rampart  round  the  world. 

I  stand  before  your  loaded  guns, 

Your  bayonets  press  against  my  breast; 

Strike  if  you  dare  !  my  soldier  sons 

And  God’s  strong  hand  will  do  the  rest. 

My  banner  flaunts  down  every  wind, 

It  holds  no  serf,  it  knows  no  crown; 

’Tis  freedom’s  call  to  all  mankind, 

And  who  shall  dare  to  drag  it  down! 
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BRIDGEEN 


Twas  you  had  the  heart  of  gold,  Bndgeen ! 

’Twas  you  had  the  smile  of  May! 

But  the  grass  is  green  on  your  grave,  Bridgeen 
This  many  a  weary  day. 

Twas  you  had  the  song  of  the  lark,  asthore ! 

The  song  of  the  lark  who  cries 
Elis  joy  of  living  to  God’s  own  door 
When  dawn  is  quick  in  the  skies. 

The  winds  are  out  on  the  hills,  Bridgeen! 

The  winds  of  the  Spring,  my  girl, 

They’re  tossing  the  heads  of  daffodils 
And  blowing  the  lake  aswirl. 

I  saw  a  primrose  today,  Bridgeen, 

A  primrose,  yellow  and  fair, 

And  my  tears  fell  hot  on  its  bloom,  Bridgeen, 
For  sake  of  your  golden  hair. 
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OWNEY,  THE  FIDDLER 


I  am  Owney,  the  fiddler, 

Owney,  blind  and  alone, 

The  lovin’  of  wife  and  children 
I  never  can  call  my  own ; 

But  there  isn’t  a  road  in  Ireland 
Or  a  boreen  but  I’ve  trod, 
Owney,  the  poor  old  fiddler, 

Who  soon  will  be  gone  to  God. 


I  am  Owney,  the  fiddler, 

And  the  little  tunes  that  I  play 
By  day  or  dark  you’ll  be  hearin’ 

Though  half  of  a  world  away; 

For  the  four  High  Saints  of  Erin 
And  the  four  lords  of  the  sea 
And  the  four  wise  men  of  the  fairy-folk 
Have  whispered  them  to  me. 

I  walk  with  never  a  stumble 

Where  many  with  sight  go  slow, 

For  I  have  a  light  within  me 

That  only  “the  dark”  *  can  know. 

The  sun  and  moon  and  stars  are  my  friends, 
The  rain  on  my  face  is  sweet, 

And  where  is  there  finer  flooring 
Than  the  grass  under  Owney’s  feet? 
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When  I  hear  the  birds  in  the  bushes 
I’m  seem’  them,  every  one; 

The  wren  like  a  line  soft  April  day, 

The  lark  like  a  risin’  sun; 

There’s  the  blackbird,  mellow  as  moonrise, 
The  thrush  like  a  wooin’  lover; 

But  the  robin  is  sweet  as  rest  to  my  feet 
When  a  long,  hard  day  is  over. 

I  am  Owney,  the  fiddler, 

Who  never  had  eyes  to  see, 

But  the  great  high  spirits  of  Erin 
Have  whispered  my  tunes  to  me; 

And  whether  it  was  in  mornin’ 

Or  duskin’  you  heard  me  play, 

You’ll  think  of  Owney  the  fiddler 
Over  half  of  a  world  away. 


*The  blind. 
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THE  LAD  WHO  CAME  HOME 


They  used  to  whisper  of  him 
In  the  place  where  he  was  born, 
The  grasses  and  the  wee  wild  things 
That  gossip  in  the  morn; 

One  said,  “He  used  to  love  us  well 
But  now  he  never  comes 
Since  he  put  a  Flag  above  him 
To  the  beating  of  the  drums.” 

Then  on  a  rainy  evening 

He  was  borne  to  them  again, 

To  lie  in  death’s  great  silence 
In  the  shadow  of  the  glen. 

Wrapt  in  his  country’s  flag  was  he, 
Her  drums  his  dirge  did  call. 

The  lad  who  had  died  for  Liberty 
In  the  name  of  Donegal. 
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THE  TINKER  FROM  COUNTY  MAYO 


You  may  talk  of  your  eloquent  statesmen,  your 
silver-tongued  orators  all, 

They’re  fine  in  their  way  when  they’re  needed, 
though  often  they  go  to  the  wall; 

But  I  know  a  master  of  language  could  level  them 
all  in  a  row, 

His  calling  in  life  was  a  tinker’s  and  he  came  from 
the  County  Mayo. 

His  pony,  as  bold  as  Napoleon,  would  stop  by  itself 
at  your  door, 

And  ere  you’d  be  sayin’  “here’s  Barney,”  why  Bar¬ 
ney  was  in  on  the  floor. 

With  a  smile  on  him  bright  as  the  mornin’,  and  the 
tongue  of  his  startin’  to  go 

To  the  summit  of  heaven  for  blessings  that  the 
Lord  keeps  on  hand  for  Mayo. 

He  knew  all  the  news  of  the  country  from  Dublin 
to  Westport  and  back, 

The  births  and  the  deaths  and  the  weddings  as  well 
as  the  wares  in  his  pack; 

The  prices  of  butter  and  bacon,  the  last  fair  in 
Ballinasloe, 

All  the  time  he  was  namin’  you  equal  to  the  finest 
old  stock  in  Mayo. 


Then  ’twould  be  “Well  ’tis  fine  you  are  lookin’,  in 
troth  but  I’m  proud  of  that  same, 

Sure  there  isn’t  a  day  in  my  travels  but  somewhere 
I  mention  your  name 

As  one  of  the  decentest  people  a  man  would  be 
wishin’  to  know.” 

O,  the  blarney  of  Barney  O’Connor  would  make  you 
kneel  down  to  Mayo. 

Then  he’d  tell  you  the  wonderful  bargains  he  had  in 
the  cart  at  your  door, — 

Such  buckets  and  saucepans  and  basins  as  never  were 
traded  before ; 

It  wasn’t  your  money  he  wanted,  but  just  he’d  be 
liking  you’d  know 

For  the  longest  way  round  is  a  short-cut  to  a  bargain 
in  County  Mayo. 

And  then  of  that  artful  deceiver  you’d  buy  and 
you’d  buy  and  you’d  buy 

Till  ne’er  an  old  kettle  or  saucepan  you’d  need  till 
the  wells  were  run  dry; 

But,  somehow,  when  Barney  departed  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  day  seemed  to  go 

With  that  king  of  deludherin’  tinkers  who  came 
from  the  County  Mayo. 
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O,  when  he  is  silent  in  earnest  with  his  toes  turned 
up  to  the  sod, 

And  the  chink  of  his  buckets  and  basins  we’re  hearin’ 
no  more  on  the  road, 

From  Dublin  across  to  Killala  ’tis  many  will  miss 
him  I  know 

And  sigh  for  a  heavenly  ceilidh  with  the  tinker  from 
County  Mayo. 


THE  SEVENTY  HEARSES* 


Seventy  hearses  going  by, 

Seventy  bodies  from  prison  clay. 

The  sun  is  hid  in  a  weeping  sky, 

The  city  is  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  grey. 

The  muffled  drums  beat  a  sad  tattoo, 

The  wailing  fifes  cry  a  wild  good-bye. 

Seventy  martyrs  dead  for  you, 

O  Mother  of  Martyrs,  are  going  by. 

Make  way  there  for  a  little  child 

Who,  wide-eyed,  looks  on  the  solemn  throng 

For  he  is  in  Erin’s  bow  a  dart 

To  be  sprung  at  her  ancient  foe  ere  long. 

A  favor  of  Orange,  White  and  Green 
He’s  holding  close  in  his  little  hand, 

But  the  souls  of  them  who  are  passing  by, 

Dust  in  the  hearses,  they  understand. 

Make  way  for  an  old  man,  bent  and  white 
With  eighty  winters  upon  his  head; 

A  veteran,  he,  of  her  ancient  fight, 

A  Fenian  link  with  the  passing  dead. 

And  for  him  and  the  child  there  on  the  street, 
As  it  was  for  the  martyrs  borne  by, 

No  bugle  shall  ever  sound  retreat 

Until  Ireland’s  morning  gilds  the  sky. 


^Seventy  hearses  conveying  the  dust  of  seventy  Irish  patriots 
executed  in  Dublin  jails  wended  their  way  through  Dublin’s  streets 
in  one  memorable  day  after  the  “Free  State”  had  assumed  con¬ 
trol. 
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FAR  OFF  HILLS  OF  IRELAND! 


O  far  off  hills  of  Ireland,  ’tis  green  ye  are  and 
glowing, 

’Tis  wet  with  misty  rain  ye  are  and  lit  with  sudden 
shine ; 

O  far  off  hills  of  Ireland,  along  the  road  I’m  going 

I’m  only  seeing  all  the  day  the  things  I  hold  as 
mine. 

And  what  is  mine  of  all  the  world  but  ye,  O  hills  of 
Ireland ! 

With  May  upon  your  summits  and  a  May  dew 
on  your  sod; 

And  what  is  mine  of  all  the  world  but  what  I  left 
behind  me 

With  ye,  the  truest  sentinels  that  guard  the  courts 
of  God. 


O  far  off  hills  of  Ireland,  I  know  the  winds  are 
sweeping 

In  long  battalions  round  you  where  the  building 
thrushes  sing, 

I  know  above  my  mother’s  dust  the  turf  I  set  is 
leaping 

To  gladsome  bud  and  blossom  beneath  the  feet 
of  spring; 

I  know  along  the  boreen  that  the  hawthorn  is  a- 
blossom, 

I  see  primroses  shining  by  your  hedges  all  the 
day, 

I  think  (God  help  my  thinking)  that  I’m  resting  on 
your  bosom, 

O  far  off  hills  of  Ireland,  three  thousand  miles 
away. 
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O  far  off  hills  of  Ireland,  my  old  brown  beads  I 
finger 

And  every  bead  is  said  for  you,  and  every  bead  is 
wet 

With  the  salt  tears  of  my  yearning  that  I’ll  find  ye 
some  May  morning 

God-crowned  for  all  your  faithfulness  with  free¬ 
dom’s  coronet. 

That  out  of  all  my  roving  I  will  come  back  to  your 
loving 

Where  the  smile  of  Brigid  lingers  and  the  name  of 
Padhrig  thrills, 

With  the  sword  in  glory  sheathed  that  great  Owen 
Roe  bequeathed 

To  the  men  who  yet  would  free  you,  O  my  native 
Irish  hills ! 

O,  the  hawthorn  will  be  blooming  and  the  primrose 
buds  a-quiver. 

And  the  sun  and  moon  will  light  me,  and  the 
stars  will  guide  my  way, 

When  kneeling  by  my  mother’s  grave  I’ll  watch  the 
grasses  shiver 

For  very  joy  of  living  in  Our  Lady’s  time  of  May. 

O  far  off  hills  of  Ireland,  no  tossing  leagues  of  ocean 

Can  hold  my  spirit  from  you  for  I’m  there  with 
ye  today, 

And  my  old  brown  beads  I’m  saying  where  the  misty 
winds  are  playing 

From  Mizzen  Head  to  Donegal,  three  thousand 
miles  away. 


CASTLEBAR 


Above  the  town  of  Castlebar  and  up  the  hills  hard-by 

There  is  a  road  I’m  wearying  to  see  before  I  die; 

O,  wild  it  is,  and  steep  it  is,  and  drenched  with  sun 
and  rain 

But  I  would  give  the  world  itself  to  walk  its  way 
again. 

Beyond  the  town  of  Castlebar  (there’s  nothing,  now, 
for  trace) 

A  whitewashed  cottage  used  to  stand  that  was  my 
native  place, 

The  winds  go  wailing  round  it  now  as  though  above 
the  dead 

And  there  my  Mayo  mother  laid  her  hands  upon  my 
head. 

When  old  Croagh  Patrick  veiled  his  crest  and  day¬ 
light  died  abroad, 

I  used  to  say  my  prayers  by  her  who  long  has  gone 
to  God, 

The  wild,  brown  waters  tumbled  down  from  rocky 
heights  afar 

And  down  below  we’d  see  aglow  the  lights  of  Castle¬ 
bar. 
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I’ve  wandered  many  a  road  since  then,  and  traveled 
many  a  track 

With  foolish  dreams  before  me  and  with  sorrow  as 
my  pack, 

But  over  all  I’ve  heard  one  call,  and  leaned  to  see 
afar 

A  winding  road  that  runs  beyond  the  town  of  Castle¬ 
bar. 

O,  roads  that  run  from  Castlebar,  you’ve  gold  for 
all  to  gain, 

But  I  am  wearying  for  a  road  that’s  drenched  with 
sun  and  rain, 

And  I  am  homesick  for  a  home  where  turf  fires 
smouldered  red 

And  my  old  mother’s  hand  was  laid  upon  her  gor- 
soon’s  head. 
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CASEMENT 


They  took  the  title  from  his  name, 

That  paltry  gift  of  Britain’s  hand, 

Nor  saw  a  laurel  wreath  aflame 
For  him  today  in  every  land; 

They  stood  him  on  a  gallows  tree 
With  eyes  blindfolded  from  the  light, 

Nor  saw,  down  all  the  years  to  be, 

His  soul  a  sword  for  truth  and  right. 

They  hanged  him  high  in  Pentonville; 

Uncoffined  there  his  ashes  lie, 

A  mound  of  dust  that  may  not  thrill 
To  sun  or  shade,  to  sea  or  sky. 

But  somewhere,  far  beyond  our  ken, 

O’er  awful  vistas  yet  unrolled, 

That  dust  shall  spring  to  fighting  men 
As  sprang  the  dragons’  teeth  of  old. 

A  Galahad  of  stainless  name, 

A  knight  unstained  midst  wrong  and  strife, 
Their  lies  could  not  besmirch  his  fame, 

Their  rope  could  never  end  his  life, 

Their  gallows  was  a  pedestal 
Lifting  him  up  for  all  to  see 
How  Irishmen  yet  fight  and  fall 
And  die  for  Ireland’s  liberty. 
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Fall  as  a  wind-tossed  billow  falls 
To  give  new  tides  behind  it  place, 

When  the  uprisen  ocean  calls 
Its  waters  in  a  stormy  race; 

Fall  as  the  martyrs  of  the  world 
Shall  fall  forever,  fearlessly, 

Till  the  last  wrong  to  hell  is  hurled 

And  man,  in  God’s  high  name,  is  free. 

They  murdered  him  in  Pentonville 
While  howling  mobs  profaned  the  air 
Like  wolves  who  only  dare  to  kill 

When  the  full  pack  is  gathered  there; 

But  others,  of  his  countrymen, 

Knelt  in  the  dust  for  him  who  cried: 

“I  give  my  life  for  Ireland,”  then — 

“God  take  my  soul” — before  he  died. 

God  took  his  soul,  God  heard  his  cry, 

God  guaged  his  reckoning,  yea,  and  set 
Above  the  farthest  reach  of  sky. 

Casement’s  immortal  coronet 
God  ranged  his  coin  of  sacrifice — 

His  life,  ’twas  all  he  had  to  give — 

With  theirs  whose  blood  has  paid  our  price, 
And  died  that  Ireland’s  soul  shall  live. 


THE  LITTLE  BARE  FEET 


Over  the  fields  I  hear  them  pass 

In  the  mornin’  time,  when  the  air  is  cool, 
Along  the  paths  through  the  tangled  grass, 

The  little  bare  feet  that  trudge  to  school. 

I  hear  them  patter  across  the  stile, 

I  hear  them  runnin’  a  race  to  be 
First  at  the  picking  of  fruit  awhile 
In  the  shadows  under  the  old  crab-tree. 


I  wake  at  dawn  to  the  song  of  the  lark, — 

’Tis  then  the  meadows  are  dewy  and  sweet; 

You  see  I’m  a  creature  that’s  old  and  dark* 

And  I  long  for  the  sound  of  the  childher’s  feet. 

But  glad  or  sorry,  or  swift  or  slow, 

If  the  day  be  hot  or  the  day  be  cool, 

I  watch  for  the  time  when  they  come  and  go, 

The  little  bare  feet  that  trudge  to  school. 


*Blind. 
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HALLOW  EVE  COLCANNON 


There’s  many  a  thing  Em  missin’  since  I  sailed 
from  County  Cork, 

And  many  a  thing  Em  wantin’  midst  the  plenty  of 
New  York ; 

I  miss  old  friends  and  customs,  and  miss  with  many 
an  ache 

The  Hallow  Eve  Colcannon  that  my  mother  used 
to  make. 

Em  boarding  in  a  restaurant,  a  stylish  one  at  that, 

A  Frenchman  takes  my  order  while  a  darky  takes 
my  hat; 

And,  faith,  the  dime  or  nickel  that  gets  by  that  nim¬ 
ble  pair 

Is  fit  to  win  a  sweepstake  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare. 

Eve  wrestled  with  Kartufflin,  Eve  tackled  pomme 
de  terre, 

Till  I  feel  my  I  rish  rising  when  I  scan  a  bill  of  fare; 

Eve  left  my  malediction  on  Hungarian,  Greek  and 
Jew, 

Whose  cooking  shames  the  memory  of  the  decent 
spud  I  knew. 
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’Tis  well  I  mind  the  mornings  when  I’d  take  my 
spade  and  go 

To  the  field  beside  the  boreen  where  the  big  ones 
used  to  grow; 

How  I’d  whistle  to  the  robins,  or  I’d  mock  the 
plover’s  cry, 

Getting  many  a  rainy  polthogue  from  the  big  clouds 
sailing  by. 

You  may  talk  of  shining  nuggets,  sure  they’re  fine 
to  dig  and  see; 

But  a  laughing  Irish  “Murphy”  is  as  good  as  gold 
to  me. 

For  were  you  cold  or  hungry  your  gold  were  poor, 
I  know, 

To  the  Hallow  Eve  Colcannon  that  I  had  ten  yeara 
ago. 

Did  you  ever  eat  Colcannon  when  ’twas  made  with 
thickened  cream, 

And  the  greens  and  scallions  blended  like  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  dream? 

Did  you  ever  scoop  a  hole  on  top  to  hold  a  melting 
cake 

Of  the  clover-flavored  butter  that  your  mother  used 
to  make? 
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Did  you  ever  eat  and  eat,  afraid  you’d  let  the  ring 
go  past, 

And  some  old  married  sprissaun  pounced  on  it  at  the 
last? 

Did  you  ever  go  blindfolded  round  the  five  plates  in 
a  row 

And  find  a  Rosary  beads  three  times,  as  I  did  long 
ago? 

Myself  and  Pat  MacCarthy  were  the  lads  that  led 
the  play. 

He’s  down  in  South  Australia  now,  a  leading  man, 
they  say; 

But,  faith,  for  fun  and  devilment  that  boyo  had  no 
peer, 

When  the  phooka  came  to  Bandon  in  the  fading  of 
the  year. 

Indeed,  I’m  not  complaining,  for  I’ve  plenty  and 
to  spare, 

And  there’s  nowhere  like  America  for  one  to  win 
his  share. 

I  go  thro’  life  contented,  but  November  brings  an 
ache 

For  the  Hallow  Eve  Colcannon  that  my  mother  used 
to  make. 
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BY  THE  WELL 


She  lifted  her  pails  of  water,  sweet  and  brimming 
and  cold, 

From  the  holy  well  of  St.  Patrick,  where  himself 
had  drunk  of  old; 

A  cloudy  moon  of  November  shone  through  the 
leafless  trees, 

And  the  silver  quiet  of  evening  held  all  the  land  in 
peace. 

She  crossed  herself  on  the  forehead  as  Connacht 
women  do, 

When,  one  task  being  well  ended,  another  is  there 
to  do. 

And  so,  with  her  back  down  bending  to  the  load 
upon  either  side, 

She  came  to  the  clump  of  birches  where  Eamon, 
her  boy,  had  died. 
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With  a  passionate  prayer  to  Mary,  whose  Son  had 
been  slain  of  yore, 

The  mother  of  Eamon  Daly  strode  on  to  her  lonely 
door, 

Where  ever  she  saw  him  standing,  a  soldier  for 
Ireland’s  sake, 

That  sorrowful  one  for  whom  ’tis  writ  that  the 
hearts  of  her  best  must  break. 

But  the  mother  of  Eamon  Daly  saw  not  what  the 
angels  saw: — 

Herself,  God’s  servant  long  chosen,  fulfilling  an 
ancient  law, 

That  the  strong  in  faith  must  be  hostages  for  them 
without  eyes  to  see, 

And  it  is  only  by  sacrifice  we’ll  be  what  we  dare 
to  be. 

As  she  passed  the  clump  of  birches  a  flame  as  of 
dawning  red 

Played  through  the  misty  moonbeams  that  silvered 
her  drooping  head; 

And  the  mother  of  Eamon  Daly  felt  suddenly  glori¬ 
fied 

On  the  sod  where  for  Erin  and  Connacht  her  only 
son  had  died. 
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BEALTAINE  EVE 

(1917) 

These  city  places  moidher  me  from  early  dawn  till 
dimmin’, 

Sometimes  Em  hardly  knowin’  what  the  month  is 
any  more; 

But  today  ’tis  Bealtime  evenin’  and  beyond  the 
ocean’s  rimmin’ 

At  home  in  Castleconnell  there’s  a  Maybush  by 
the  door. 

Sure  travel’s  slow  and  costly  and  the  danger’s  great, 
they’re  sayin’, 

With  censors  and  with  submarines  behind  ye  and 
before, 

But  a  tried  old  navigator  is  this  Cork  soul  who  is 
straying 

Today  to  Castleconnell  and  the  Maybush  at  the 
door. 

I  get  a  whiff  of  cowslips,  a  breath  of  budding  hedges, 

A  lilt  of  young  leaves  dancing  on  the  ash  and 
sycamore, 

A  thrill  of  fairy  laughter  and  the  sighing  of  the 
sedges 

Around  my  father’s  cottage,  with  the  Maybush 
at  the  door. 
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With  a  young  moon  up  in  heaven  and  a  rainy  wind 
beside  you 

And  the  murmur  of  a  Rosary’s  “Hail  Marys” 
o’er  and  o’er, 

Avic  machree  can  you  forget,  whatever  fate  betide 
you, 

That  Bealteine*  eve  in  Ireland  with  the  Maybush 
at  the  door? 

O,  Mary,  high  in  Heaven,  with  the  Christ  Child  on 
your  bosom, 

Come  guide  a  navigator  that  is  holdin’  you  for 
star, 

Past  censors,  seas  and  submarines  to  budding  bough 
and  blossom, 

YV  here  Cork’s  aglow  with  beauty  and  your  own 
Maybushes  are. 


*The  first  of  May. 
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SOME  RAINY  TWILIGHT 


Some  rainy  twilight  when  the  elms  are  weeping 
Soft  little  tears  o’er  Spring’s  young  growing 
things, 

Before  the  first  wee  primroses  are  peeping 
And  no  bird  save  the  robin  redbreast  sings; 

Some  rainy  twilight  when  the  clouds,  low-driven, 
Cluster,  like  children  by  Knockmany’s  knee, 

Lean  out  awhile  beyond  the  sills  of  heaven 
And  send  a  whisper  through  the  dusk  to  me. 

Some  rainy  twilight  when  the  homing  swallows 
Wing  their  low  flight  along  the  freshening  hills, 
And  laughing  April  over  hills  and  hollows 
Blows  out  the  torches  of  the  daffodils; 

Some  rainy  twilight  when  my  spirit,  shriven 

And  healed  of  sorrow,  may  draw  close  to  thee, 
Sweetheart,  lean  out  beyond  the  sills  of  heaven 
And  breathe  a  whisper  in  the  dusk  to  me. 
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DERRY 


O,  would  to  God  that  I  were  home  in  Derry 
Where  rainy  winds  are  blowing  through  the  hills, 
O,  would  that  there  I  saw  young  Spring  make  merry 
In  the  gold  bosoms  of  the  daffodils. 

O,  would  to  God  I  heard  the  robins  singing 
Beside  the  Foyle  when  day  goes  down  to  rest 
And  I,  like  them,  my  happy  way  was  winging 
Through  drowsy  twilight  to  a  love-filled  nest. 

O,  would  to  God  I  saw  the  daisies  peeping 
By  Columb’s  well  at  evening’s  quiet  close 
When  up  the  sky  a  little  moon  is  creeping 
A  little  moon  that  all  my  longing  knows. 

O  would  to  God  that  when  the  youngling  thrushes 
Pipe  their  first  matins  in  a  May  day’s  choir 
I  found  in  Derry  of  the  leafy  bushes 

The  old  enchantment  of  my  soul’s  desire. 


GOOD  NIGHT! 
1925 


Flame  of  a  sullen  sunset,  scream  of  a  rising  wind, 

Thunder  of  waves  apast  us,  and  Ireland  behind. 

Beneath  us  the  vessel  trembles  like  a  hunter  keen 
for  the  race 

But  we,  of  her  blood,  are  weeping  for  her  lost  face. 

Out  there  in  the  dark  we  leave  her  foamflecked  from 
the  ocean’s  crest 

Where  the  dust  of  our  dead  is  sleeping  at  peace  on 
her  breast; 

With  the  dreams  of  unnumbered  ages  star-white  on 
her  forehead  set 

We  leave  her  there  where  the  heavens  remember 
her  yet. 

Where  all  the  woe  and  the  glory  of  her  long  story 
are  blent 

Like  the  ivy  leaves  on  the  abbeys  by  Cromwell  rent, 

With  every  hill  for  an  altar  of  sacrifice  sorely  priced 

We  leave  her  there  in  the  shadows  with  Padhrig 
and  Christ. 


But  sure  as  that  sullen  sunset  reddens  along  the  deep 

Will  the  great  God’s  lightning  of  vengeance  for 
Ireland  leap, 

And  the  hands  that  wrought  her  disaster  and  the 
ones  who  betrayed  her  trust 

Will  lie,  ’neath  the  heel  of  her  Master,  in  ashes  and 
dust. 

The  sunset  deepens  and  darkens,  the  billows  like 
hounds  unslipt 

Leap  in  from  the  wild  Atlantic  all  frothy  lipp’d; 

The  stars  swing  clear  in  the  heavens,  the  distance 
dies  on  our  sight 

And  so,  with  a  great  heart  yearning  that  God  send 
Erin  her  morning, 

We  bid  her  Good  Night. 


LINES  ON  DEATH  OF  VERY  REV.  DENNIS 
O’CONNOR,  CARMELITE  CHURCH, 
NEW  YORK 


“Dead!”  did  they  say?  Not  so,  though  thou  art 
sleeping 

With  cold  hands  folded  on  thy  breast  tonight, 
Thy  soul,  a  victor  over  death,  is  sweeping 
Through  realms  eternal  its  unprisoned  flight. 
True  son  of  Erin,  Wexford  gave  thee  being, 

Thy  limbs  were  fashioned  from  her  storied  sod; 
Still  thou  are  Erin’s,  yea,  and  Wexford’s  seeing 
Thy  country’s  future  from  the  hills  of  God. 

O  Priest,  who  feared  not  from  thy  Master’s  altar 
To  voice  their  claims  whom  God  as  men  made 
free, 

Who  knew  not  how  to  quibble  or  to  falter 

Preaching  Christ’s  brotherhood  that  yet  must  be! 
We  touch  the  shroud  that  lies  so  still  above  thee, 
With  voiceless  words  and  eyes  with  tears  grown 
blind, 

Feeling  that  thou  wilt  hear,  and  we  who  love  thee 
Are  still  thy  children,  though  left  lone  behind. 


Flesh  is  but  flesh,  and  unto  dust  returning 
Leaves  not  a  trace  upon  the  world  of  men, 

But  Soul  is  Spirit  whose  immortal  burning 
Builds  and  upbuilds  and  ever  builds  again. 

And  thou,  O  Soggarth,  wert  a  flame  impassioned 
Lighting  our  “Danger  Gap”  whate’er  the  cost 
Holding  another  “Patrick’s  Breastplate”  fashioned 
For  Ireland’s  soul  that  she  should  not  be  lost. 

We  touch  thy  hands,  O  Father  Dennis,  clinging 
To  the  white  robe  that  lies  upon  thy  breast, 
Knowing  that  Ireland’s  patriot  souls  are  singing 
Thy  soldier  soul  unto  eternal  rest. 

Up  from  Three  Bullet  Gate  we  hear  them  crying 
“What  of  the  men  of  Ross?”  O  loud  the  call: 
“Did  Pearse  see  Vinegar  Hill  when  he  was  dying?” 
O  Father  Dennis,  give  our  word  to  all. 

Tell  them  that  Wexford  is  not  shamed  or  shaken, 
Tell  them  that  Leinster  yet  is  true  to  Tone, 
Tell  them  that  Connacht  never  was  forsaken, 

And  Ulster  yet  will  rise  and  claim  her  own. 

Give  them,  O  Father  Dennis,  this  for  answer: 

Ireland  today  stands  as  of  old  she  stood, 

Her  creed  of  Freedom  an  eternal  censor 
Burning  before  her  shrine  of  nationhood. 
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GLENASHEE 


The  little  lane  of  Glenashee  runs  down  between  the 
hills, 

In  Spring  ’ tis  like  a  road  of  gold  with  whins  and 
daffodils ; 

’Tis  just  the  width  of  Murphy's  cart  from  grassy 
side  to  side 

And  there  I  came  with  Barney  Flynn  when  first  I 
was  his  bride. 

My  kin  were  mountain  people  all,  and  hard  the  life 
we  had, 

But  Barney,  over  six  feet  tall,  was  just  a  farmin’  lad. 

We  had  a  house  and  garden  and  a  cow  to  give  us 
milk, 

And  many  an  upland  colleen  said,  “bedad  you’ll 
walk  in  silk.” 

’Twas  little  use  for  silk  I  had  on  Barney’s  clean- 
swept  floor, 

With  Barney’s  childher  through  the  years  to  play 
beside  our  door. 

And  where  was  gold  in  all  the  world  to  match  the 
gold  we’d  see 

When  Spring  brought  whins  and  daffodils  to  us  in 
Glenashee  1 
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But  what’s  the  use  of  talkin’  now!  They’re  gone 
beyond  my  call, 

My  fine,  strong  man,  my  childher  three,  my  house 
and  cow  and  all. 

I’m  just  a  wanderin’  woman  now  and  what  you  give 
to  me 

Is  like  the  many  a  bite  and  sup  I  gave  in  Glenashee. 

But  somehow,  when  the  Spring  comes  by  with 
laughter  on  her  mouth 

And  winds  that  fair  deludher  you  are  blowin’  from 
the  south, 

'Tis  yellow  whins  and  daffodils  along  a  lane  I  see, 

A  lane  the  width  of  Murphy’s  cart,  at  home  in 
Glenashee. 
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THE  SONG  OF  AMERICA 


Strike  us  the  Song  of  America,  you  who  can  touch 
the  keys 

Of  nations,  weary  of  tumults,  to  a  magic  of  har¬ 
monies, 

Who,  out  of  a  thousand  discords,  can  fashion  one 
melody 

As  measure  of  all  their  music  in  centuries  yet  to  be. 

Strike  ye  the  Song  of  America — Lo,  it  is  but  begun; 

’Tis  a  dawn-wind  stirring  the  valleys,  inblown  from 
a  rising  sun; 

’Tis  the  scream  of  a  waking  eagle,  the  travail  and 
joy  of  birth 

In  the  sobbing  laugh  of  a  woman  who  is  giving  a 
son  to  earth. 

’Tis  the  call  of  eternal  Freedom,  the  flash  of  a 
deathless  flame 

In  the  sword  unsheathed  by  Washington,  in  the 
wonder  of  Lincoln’s  name, 

In  the  shouting  of  slaves  unfettered  when  the 
thunder  of  war  was  done; 

And  under  one  starry  Banner  the  North  and  the 
South  were  one. 
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'Tis  the  passion  of  prayer  and  praising  in  emigrants' 
wistful  eyes 

Who  see,  over  far-flung  billows,  the  land  of  their 
dreams  arise; 

Tis  the  rapture  of  souls  unshackled  who  leap  from 
their  prison  bars 

Wherever  on  earth  Old  Glory  flings  sunward  its 
Stripes  and  Stars. 

In  the  throb  of  her  crowded  cities,  where  the  East 
and  the  West  are  met, 

On  the  peaks  of  her  lofty  mountains  with  the  clouds 
for  their  coronet, 

On  prairie,  river  and  desert,  in  temple  and  mart 
and  mill 

Will  you  find  the  Song  of  America,  the  Song  that 
will  not  be  still. 

For  on  in  the  marching  ages  that  move  to  a  common 
goal 

When  man  to  man  will  be  brother  in  the  ranks  of  a 
perfect  whole, 

It  will  ring  from  the  loftiest  summits,  where  the 
banners  of  time  are  furled 

The  mighty  Song  of  America,  the  Master  Song  of 
the  world. 


THE  RACING  OF  FINN  McCOOL 


’Twas  Martin  McDermott  bought  him  from  a  man 
in  the  fair  of  Naas, 

And  never  an  uglier  object  was  seen  on  a  farmer’s 
place ; 

He  was  lanky  and  long  and  bony,  with  a  head  like  a 
tinker’s  mule, 

And  he  had  such  a  style  of  steppin’  that  we  chris¬ 
tened  him  Finn  McCook 

But  never  a  word  said  Martin.  ’Tis  he  is  the 
knowin’  one! 

He  foddered  the  colt  all  winter  and  cantered  him 
there  and  yon; 

So  a  feather  would  knock  me  over  when  I  heard  one 
day  in  the  town 

That  Finn  McCool  had  been  entered  for  the  races 
of  Punchestown. 

Takin’  a  drop  to  brace  me  I  started  into  Maynooth, 

But  twenty  were  there  before  me  as  anxious  to 
know  the  truth; 

And  there  sat  deludherin’  Martin,  jokin’  and  playin’ 
the  fool, 

Tellin’  stories  of  this  and  that,  but  nothin’  of  Finn 
McCook 
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Tippin’  a  wink  for  myself  to  stay  he  soon  got  rid 
of  the  lot 

When  the  missus  came  out  to  call  him  to  come 
wThile  his  tea  was  hot; 

Of  course  a  cup  was  there  for  myself  and  a  plate¬ 
ful  of  pancakes  brown, — 

But  what  did  I  care  for  pancakes  with  my  mind 
upon  Punchestown ! 

Then  Martin  told  me  the  pedigree  of  the  grandsires 
both  of  Finn, 

Though  he  was  a  base  descendant  of  all  of  his 
famous  kin; 

“The  horse  has  his  points,”  said  Martin,  “though 
he  runs  like  a  circus  clown, 

But  he  stands  to  make  me  or  break  me  at  the  races 
of  Punchestown.” 

Don’t  talk  of  a  month  of  waitin’  till  every  cent  that 
you  own 

Is  set  on  an  ornary  animal  that’s  skin  where  he  isn’t 
bone ; 

I  dreamed  of  him  night  and  mornin’  till  my  wife 
says  “Phelim  O’Toole, 

’Tis  down  in  Carlow  asylum  you’ll  finish  with  Finn 
McCook” 
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At  last  the  day  of  the  races  came;  Martin,  myself 
and  the  horse 

With  Davy  Lacey  to  ride  him,  were  early  upon  the 
course ; 

“How  much  against  Finn  McCool?”  said  I,  and 
the  bookie  says  with  a  grin, 

“Twenty  to  one  and  the  fun  you’ll  have  of  watchin’ 
the  others  win.” 

Indeed  I  could  never  blame  him  when  I  saw  the 
horses  in  line 

Leap  out  like  shots  from  a  rifle  when  the  starter 
flung  up  the  sign, 

And  laggin’  along  behind  them  went  Finn  McCool, 
at  a  pace 

That  would  shame  any  dacint  donkey  for  sale  at 
the  fair  of  Naas. 

“Go  on,  ye  devil,”  I  yelled  at  him,  “Go  at  it  and  lift 
your  feet 

Or  by  all  the  Fenians  in  Tir-nan-Oge  I’ll  shoot  ye 
the  day  you’re  beat!” 

And  by  me  Martin  McDermott  was  cursin’  him 
dead  and  blind, 

With  the  crowd  all  laughin’  and  shoutin’  “arrah, 
look  at  the  one  behind!” 
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And  he  heard  us,  by  all  the  gods  of  war!  for  he 
lepped  like  a  frightened  deer 

And  started  off  with  Lacey,  the  jock,  jig-sawin’  from 
tail  to  ear; 

Rearin’  and  tearin’  and  snortin’  he  clattered  past 
horse  by  horse 

While  you’d  think  the  end  of  the  world  was  come 
by  the  roarin’  upon  the  course. 

With  his  big  feet  thrashin’  like  paddle  wheels  and 
his  tail  like  a  jury  mast 

He  went  over  hurdle  and  double-ditch  till  the  first 
of  the  field  was  passed; 

“He’s  winnin’,  he’s  winnin’,”  I  heard,  and  then 
“take  that,”  says  I,  “from  O’Toole,” 

As  I  flung  my  hat  in  the  bookie’s  face  who  was 
laughin’  at  Finn  McCook 

Winnin’ — of  course  he  was  winnin’,  with  the  people 
all  goin’  wild 

And  Martin  McDermott  cryin’  beside  me  just  like 
a  child; 

“Faith  the  omadhaun  doesn’t  know  when  to  stop!” 
cried  Kelly,  the  vet.  from  Clane, 

For  having  near  lepped  through  the  judge’s  box, 
Finn  made  for  the  hill  again. 
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We  followed  him  to  the  paddock  where  the  horses 
were  weighin’  in, 

And  divil  a  hair  was  turned  on  the  hide  of  that 
warrior,  Finn; 

As  cool  as  his  mighty  namesake  that  never  had 
known  defeat 

He  seemed  to  be  winkin’  “A  Fenian,  lad,  is  a  mighty 
hard  thing  to  beat.” 

Well,  the  bookies  paid  us  our  money,  and  the 
crownin’  joy  of  that  race 

Was  countin’  my  bag  of  sovereigns  from  the  lad  I 
hit  in  the  face ; 

“Be  careful,  my  boyo,”  says  I  to  him,  “next  time 
when  your  cash  goes  down 

That  it  isn’t  a  Finn  McCool  you  have,  the  winner 
of  Punchestown.” 
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TOM  MOORE 


(Read  on  Radio  Station  WGBS,  New  York,  on  Moore’s 
Anniversary,  1926) 

How  are  you  faring  now,  Tom  Moore, 

In  the  mystic  land  of  the  dead 
Where  never  the  Harp  of  Tara’s  Hall 
May  round  you  its  music  shed! 

While  a  young  May  moon  is  shining  high 
Over  Lough  Neagh’s  Banks  tonight 
Erin,  with  the  tear  and  smile  in  her  eye 
Still  holds  your  memory  bright. 

How  is  it  with  you  now,  Tom  Moore, 

Where  your  starry  soul  has  flown 
And  where  never  a  rose  that  Summer  knows 
Is  left  to  wither  alone! 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night  we  sing 
Your  songs  like  a  lilted  prayer 
While  lovers  adream  by  Bendemeer’s  stream 
Hearken  and  hail  them  there. 

The  waters  that  meet  in  Avoga’s  glen 
Still  sing  as  sweet  as  of  old 
Though  far  from  the  Land  of  his  countrymen 
Their  Poet  lies  dead  and  cold. 

O,  believe  me  if  all  the  endearing  charms 
Of  the  world  were  ours  today 
We’d  gather  them  as  a  wreath  in  our  arms 
To  lay  on  your  sacred  clay. 
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O,  Moore  tho’  far  from  the  Land  of  your  birth 
You  bade  the  world  goodbye 
And  though  sorrow  your  young  days  shaded,  yet 
There’s  a  young  moon  in  the  sky. 

And  Nora  Creina’s  eyes  still  smile 
By  Bann  and  Liffey  and  Suir. 

As  in  the  days  when  you  sang  the  lays 
Of  Ireland’s  soul,  Tom  Moore. 
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IN  WINTRY  WEATHER 


Once  on  a  day  of  December  weather, 

Greyest  and  wildest  of  wintry  days, 

We,  who  once  were  children  together, 

Kissed  and  passed  unto  separate  ways. 

I  returning  to  worldy  duty 

Sick  with  the  grief  that  had  crossed  my  years, 
And  you,  with  a  smile  of  wondrous  beauty, 

To  the  far-off  Country  that  knows  no  tears. 

Following  unto  untravelled  distance 

The  guiding  touch  of  God’s  messenger, 
Fearless  you  went  in  His  strong  assistance 
Who  called  you  home  where  His  angels  were. 
And  I,  fearing  lest  your  sleep’s  completeness 
Be  vaguely  troubled  by  noisy  woe, 

Kissing  your  brow  of  unruffled  sweetness 
Passed  out,  sore-hearted,  and  left  you  so. 

But  oft  when  the  sunset’s  gates  at  even 
Shimmer  all  crimson  and  golden  barred, 

I  think  of  you  in  that  shining  heaven 

Whose  floor  is  the  firmament  planet-starred. 
And  out  of  my  life’s  December  weather 
I  pray  you  to  guard  my  lonely  years 
Till  we,  who  once  were  children  together, 

Will  meet  in  the  Country  that  knows  no  tears. 
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THE  HOMING  FLAG 


Into  the  heart  of  the  sunrise, 

On  the  crest  of  a  brimming  tide, 

Went  the  Green,  the  White  and  the  Orange 
Where  the  mighty  sea-lords  ride. 

The  waves  sang  martial  music 
To  their  farthest  harbor  bars 
For  Ireland’s  brave  Young  Glory 
And  Old  Glory’s  Stripes  and  Stars. 

As  onward  and  ever  onward 

The  good  ship  “Melbourne”  sped 
With  the  saucy  waves  about  her 
And  a  glad  sky  overhead, 

Adown  the  ocean  roadway 
Was  flashed  a  warning  cry, 

“A  new  Flag  yet  uncharted, 

In  the  offing  passes  by.” 

“Ho!  Ho!”  said  Father  Neptune, 

“And  whose  may  this  standard  be 
That  comes  like  a  homing  hero 
Across  my  waste  of  sea? 

Is  Britannie’s  trident  broken, 

Is  the  war-battered  lion  asleep 
That  a  new  Flag  flies  unchallenged 
By  the  tyrant  of  my  deep?” 
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The  mighty  lords  of  ocean 
Their  charges  swung  aside 
As  the  Green,  the  White  and  the  Orange 
Sung  home  on  a  shore-flung  tide. 

Then,  like  a  hot  bolt  fashioned 
Where  the  anvils  of  Vulcan  shine, 
Manaanan  Mac  Lir  gave  answer, 

“  ’Tis  mine,  by  the  gods,  ’tis  mine.” 
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THE  POOR  OLD  WOMAN 


“What  can  we  give  you,  poor  old  woman, 
Walking  alone  nigh  the  set  of  day?” 

“All  you  can  give,”  said  the  poor  old  woman, 
‘Is  the  seal  of  your  blessing  upon  my  way.” 

“How  is  it  that  your  fate  has  found  you 

Plere  is  in  the  threshing  of  wind  and  rain?” 
“The  light  of  the  world  was  once  around  me,” 
Said  she,  “And  so  it  will  be  again.” 

“Why  is  it  no  one  walks  beside  you, 

Son  or  daughter  to  guide  you  on?” 

“I  am  the  guide  of  my  own,”  she  answered, 

“And  they  shall  follow  me  unto  dawn.” 

“Where  are  you  going  to,  poor  old  woman?” 

“From  light  to  light  through  the  dark  I  go.” 
“And  what  is  the  name  of  you,  poor  old  woman?” 
“Just  that,”  she  whispered,  “the  Shan  Von 
Vocht.” 
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